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THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE GERMAN STUDENT 



PROFESSOR KARL BORNHAUSEN 
The University of Marburg, Germany 



The distinctive character of a nation lives in its religion. There 
is no function in human life which is so clearly determined by one's 
personal feeling as faith, and it is a natural consequence that the 
differences in religious matters are always the deepest and the most 
significant. Therefore no nation ought to be in doubt about the 
fact that the religious life of another people must have a very differ- 
ent appearance from its own, and that the expressions of religion 
of the academical youth in Germany will differ very much from 
those of the American student. It is the special duty of two cul- 
tured nations to have patience and justice enough to understand 
each the other in its religion. For the religion is the soul of the 
nation, and only by understanding the soul of a friend do we have 
true friendship with him. Since I have seen something of the reli- 
gious life of the American student, it is my special wish to give 
to the American people a better understanding of the seeming 
irreligion of the German student. 



We cannot deny that the irreligious aspect of the German 
student has increased in the last twenty years. This fact is clearly 
to be seen not only by the ever-cu'ininishing number of young men 
who decide to go into the ministry and other religious work, but 
we can see it also in the small part which our academical youth take 
in the public worship or the church life of our universities. For 
the decrease in the religious interest of our students we have a 
double explanation: that of history and that of psychology. 

The historical development of our religious school instruction, 
in connection with the materialistic spirit which has prevailed 
among our people since 1880, has had a bad influence on the reli- 
gious interest of our young people. A merely traditional solution 
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of the world-problems has generally been given to the young men, 
so that they have had to find each for himself a very different 
solution for these problems. And this instruction was given by 
teachers who themselves did not wholly believe in the religious 
facts they were compelled to teach. It naturally followed that the 
young men in the grammar schools and high schools were more 
inclined to trust to the instruction in physics and geology than to 
the accounts of Genesis concerning the creation of the world. As 
a rule, neither the religious instruction at home nor the education 
afforded by the church resolved these enormous difficulties in the 
boy's mental life. The consequences appeared in a short time: 
the young people as they passed from the school to the university 
turned their backs upon the church, its worship, and religious 
societies; they began to study metaphysics and philosophy, and 
found their religion more in Nietzsche and Schopenhauer than in 
the Gospel. This development is older than we think. Very sig- 
nificant is the first phrase of Bismarck, who became later such a 
deeply Christian personality, in his Gedanken und Erinnerungen, 
where he writes: "As the normal product of our public instruction, 
I left the school at Easter in 1832 as a pantheist." 

But much more important is the second moment, the psychologi- 
cal attitude of the German student. In this respect he differs very 
much from the American boy. I was told in America that the 
boy in the later "teens" is susceptible to religious influence and 
instruction, that in the colleges it is possible to gain the young 
men easily for religious thought and religious work. It is essential 
for me to say to American religious teachers and psychologists that 
this attitude of the American boy ought not to be generalized. It 
is only the American young man and student who is in his more 
moral interests inclined to find help and solution for his problems 
in religion and authorities. The German student shows a different 
type of mind. He is wholly intellectually interested and reacts in 
the later "teens" very sharply against every authority which was 
dominant in childhood. Adolescence is the time of his deliverance 
from the authorities: the parents, the family, the school, and the 
church. This spirit of freedom, the original spirit of youth, finds 
its special phase in the German universities: they are the institu- 
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tions devoted to freedom. And the foreigner in visiting our uni- 
versities will find instantly that the German type of student is 
developed by the idea of academical liberty. The psychological 
inclination of the educated youth finds its public right in the free- 
dom of thought and life of our universities, the treasure of the 
German academical education. 

This spirit of freedom has of course a deep influence on the 
religious interest of the students. Whether the religious spirit of 
family and school was acceptable or disagreeable for the young 
man, in either case he will find his own way in academical life, he 
will ask, where is truth? where is error? He will follow his own 
conscience and his own taste, his love and his sympathy, and in 
this way make his own Weltanschauung. Therefore he desires 
deliverance from church, religious tradition, and God; he will search 
for fact with regard to all these ideas and symbols. We cannot 
say that this state of mind in our students is anti-religious or non- 
religious, although there is of course a certain number of irreligious 
and atheistic people. We can only state the fact that the German 
student uses his liberty also in the religious field, and shows a 
typically indifferent spirit which is more interested in philosophical 
and theoretical problems than in religious and practical questions. 

II 

Now in what forms does this intellectual individualism of the 
German student appear ? Are there any activities in which religion 
is included ? No doubt we have a good many fraternities which 
are founded on certain religious principles. I mention only the 
Catholic fraternities, which are in close dependence upon the 
Roman hierarchy, and the Protestant theological unions in which 
are only Protestant theological students. The first are narrowly 
confessional, the second have a wholly scientific and theological 
aim. Neither kind of organization has much influence on the 
common student life. 

Much more important for the students are the two student- 
leagues: Wingolf and Schwarzburgbund. They have in their 
fraternities members of every academical department and admit 
them on certain religious principles, such as faith in Jesus Christ 
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as Savior. But for the last generation these principles were too 
doctrinal; therefore the leagues gave an increasing moral interpreta- 
tion to their principles, so as to allow their members liberty in their 
religious faith. These leagues have a wholly German origin, and 
exert a somewhat broad influence on the student life. 

The "Deutsche Christliche Studenten-Vereinigung " shows 
another type of religious organization for the students. This cor- 
poration has existed since 1897, founded by influences coming from 
America and England through the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation. Members of this organization are found in every group 
of students, including a great number of non-theological students, 
some of whom are in leading positions. They have regular evening 
meetings in which they come together for Bible-reading and prayer- 
But this type of religious life has had in recent years less and less 
attraction for the students. The leaders of this movement were 
so narrow as to give no place to more progressive thoughts or to 
any practical work. Therefore the average man of this group has 
remained in a pietistic spirit of religious inwardness, with too much 
intellectual quietism and too little practical activity. Very seldom 
do we find in the ranks of these students the bright active fellow 
who is so typical in the religious student movement in America; 
much oftener we find in it the small young man who has not enough 
courage for the struggle of life and seeks help in a religious refuge. 
In consequence of this world-remote character of this league it has 
no deep influence on the student life, and there are many students 
in Germany who in their student period of three or four years have 
not heard that such a league exists. 

Finally, we have some religious organizations in our universities 
with special practical aims, the home or foreign mission work. 
These are the "Akademischen Missionsvereine," which help often 
also in the more confessional work of the "Gustav Adolf Verein" 
and the " Evangelische Bund." Only a small number of students 
show their interest in this work by paying a small fee; very few 
are personally active in these tasks. The number of the religious 
student organizations and the work accomplished is very poor and 
disappointing in comparison with those of our friends, the American 
students. 
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And the same fact we find again in the personal religious life of 
the German students. We have university preachers and academi- 
cal worship; but you will see only a few students in these meetings 
or in the church. The German student has not the desire to have 
religious communion with other Christians or with his fellow- 
students. You will not find it customary to observe the Lord's 
Supper, even among theological faculties or in seminaries. Doubt- 
less the foreigner gains the impression that the German student 
lives in a world without any religion. 

Ill 

But it would be wrong and unjust to say that the German 
student has no religion. For the American student, religion is a 
fixed statement and a method of practical life-work; for the Ger- 
man student, religion is an intellectual problem and the object of 
personal doubts. It cannot be denied that in the German student's 
world the religious questions have a very important place. No 
earnest student goes through our universities who has not met in 
his student life a friend or a book raising the soul-distressing ques- 
tion whether religion or atheism is the true solution of the problem 
of his inner life. You will often find in our student rooms, or in 
the small homelike university inns of Germany, groups of young 
students gathered until late in the evening to dispute in deep 
earnestness over the problems of religion. It is true that they do 
not discuss religion in the form of personal confession, but they 
speak with the zeal of truth-seekers who will find out by philo- 
sophical or theological methods whether there is value in religion. 
Although many of them leave the university believing that religion 
is foolishness, nevertheless they have often received the impression 
that the Christian religion is a historical and present power in the 
world, and this they cannot forget. So they are nearer to the 
Kingdom of God than they themselves realize. I do not need to 
mention the little story by William James (in his Varieties of 
Religious Experience, p. 35) of the student who "believes in No-God 
and worships Him," to prove that there exists the same type of 
student in America. 

We are to think also of those students who have come through 
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this fire of doubt clean and clear in their minds. Surely they know 
that the way in the future is always dark for the intellect, but by 
deep and earnest thinking they have found behind every doubt a 
power of idealistic hope and faith which they can never lose. 

Nietzsche says wonderfully in his Zarathustra that the profession 
of high-minded souls is the danger. That is perhaps the only word 
for which we have to thank this great poetical wizard who has had 
such an enormous and dangerous power over our students in the 
last years. He brought serious peril to our students and we lament 
the loss of several hopeful young men who have committed suicide 
in this spiritual agony. But we cannot avoid every danger in life, 
and we do not regret the intellectual wrestling of our students, 
because the intellectual struggle is the life-element of the German 
student, in which he gains strength and power to become later a 
leader of his people. He may be lawyer or physician, minister or 
teacher; in every case it is well for him to have gone through the 
fire of religious doubts. I should have liked to show how personal 
power results from this mental struggle of the young students, how 
they experience the highest and deepest emotions of the human 
soul, what letters of friendship they write one to the other full of 
truth and desire to find God. For ten years I have followed the 
development of the student religious interests in Germany and I 
have again and again seen the victory won over religious doubt, 
with high character and usefulness achieved, the like of which I 
have not found in any other country. It is characteristic of Ger- 
many that this spirit of religious investigation has led to the forma- 
tion of some small organizations, "Vereine zur Pflege des person- 
lichen Lebens" and similar individualistic circles as departments 
of the " Freie Studentenschaft." These groups are arranged for no 
other purpose than the intimate discussion by the students of their 
religious problems. 

Certainly this state is not ideal: religion ought to be more than 
an intellectual problem in the life of our students. We must see 
that it is developed to a sure persuasion and a personal faith. The 
first step in that direction is to educate our students to a new desire 
for religious fellowship and worship. Since at Marburg the church 
will not help us in this direction, we have for every term arranged 
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several religious services on Sunday especially for the students. It 
has been our experience that the students are willing to go to such 
worship prepared especially for their intellectual interests. A very 
small beginning; but we hope that it will develop, and give rise to 
a larger interest for practical religious work on the part of our 
students. We hope that in our academical life the conviction will 
return that for the educated mind also religion has dominion over 
every life-work and every true human culture. This conviction 
would arouse strong impulses to conquer the world by and for 
Christianity as we see is the case in the American student life. 
But in Germany the intellectual basis for such practical religious 
work must be much stronger and deeper than it appears to be in 
America. 

Therefore we are not without hope in our efforts to develop in 
the German students the ideal of a religious personality. We trust 
in the intellectual power of our thinking young men; we trust in 
the new idealism which promises to triumph over pessimism and 
materialism; and we trust in the inexhaustible value and attraction 
of the Christian religion, which alone gives a unifying solution of 
the problems of the world and of the individual. 



